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SOPHIA. 


[ CONTINUED. 

“There is no glory,” he would say,' 
“in bending the willow,which waves with 
every wind that blows; butto tear down 
ihe lofty oak, to humble it to the dust, 
to despoil it of its blushing honours, that 
is worthy the attention of man, that de- 
serves his most arduous endeavours.” 

With such sentiments as these, it is 
not to be wondered at that Sophia Dan- 
ton should appear an object worthy pur- 
suit. She was the first girl who had at- 
tracted his notice since his retvrn to 

“ngland: charmed with her beiuty he 
resolved she should not escape kim. ‘Phe 
circumstance of her returning his bow, 
though he was conscious jt proceeded 
increly from the vivacity Inherent i 
youth, he determined te make the ex- 
cuse for her seduction; for the greatest 
Villains generally endeavour to find 
some excuse for their actions to them- 
selves, andcolonel Dorrington tried to 
think that the immodest levity of So- 
phia, as he chose to term it, was a sufB- 
cient excuse for any conduct he might 
choose to adopt tewards her: Thus self- 
excused, and thus determined in his pur- 
pose, 


ia . . e 4 
with unremitting attention; but aware 


| 
the street, Sophia might see him, and if 


‘she did, in all probability would not 
venture out of the house, he kept his 
watch on the same side as Mrs. Har- 
land’s, and not very near, for fear of 
‘being noticed. ‘Thus it was that Sophia, 
on the Wednesday evening, not having 
‘seen any thing of him during the week, 
ventured out te pay her accustomed visit; 
but scarcely had she proceeded a hun- 
‘dred yards from the house, when her 
whole frame was electrified by his sud- 
denly accosting her. “This,” he exclaim- 
ed, “is an unexpected happiness! for- 
tune, my dear Miss Wilson, is deter- 
mined to favour me, though you appear 
inexorable.” He then proceeded to in- 
form her that he was goiiig’'to leave 
itown the following morning; that he had 
almost given up the hope of ever seeing 
her again; but that unwilling to go with- 
jout another mterview, he lad presumed 
iat humble distance to watch for the idol 
of his affections, and concluded with con- 
gratulating bimself on the event. 
Sophia, glad in her heart at the pros- 
pect of being released from his unwel- 
come company, could not forbear smi- 








leave her and think no more of her. Plea- 


that if he walked on thé opposite side oflised that he could get her to talk, what- 
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ling at his mode of expressing himself, | 
he continued to watch for per and began seriously te. persuade him to 
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THE INQUISITOR. 


ever might be the subject, he listenedijwe drink tea; at nme we lave sonie 


with the utmost attention, frequently 
sighed, and after she had said ail she 
could possibly think of to induce him to 
leave her, he very gravely informed her, 
all she had been saying was in vain. 

“What impropriety, my dear girl,” 
said he, “can there be in my walking by 
your side for perhaps an hour this eve- 
ning? To-morrow I leave town; I most 
probably shall not return for some 
months; and when I do, I shall be in 
daity expectation of orders to join my 
regiment in India: for this evening then I 
must entreat youto permit my walking 
with you; | mayiMever again have that 
pleasure.” 

Sophia, who found her terror greatly 
subside, nither assented nor dissented, 
while the colonel continued walking by 
her, and after some time, succeeded. in 
drawing her into a general conversation: 
delighted with her vivacity, which even 
under the present circumstances she 
could not wholly restrain, he exerted 
himself to the utmost to amuse her. 

Uhoughtless of the danger of her si- 
‘uation, time seemed to fly, and Sophia 








was astonished ay they passed a church) 
to observe that if'was near nine o’clock;' 





‘bread and cheese, and then pray till ten, 
when we all go to bed: 


don’t you think 

we are a very piouscommunity?” 
“Very much so, indeed,” replied the 

colonel, laughing heartily; ; “could you 


not get me appointed father confessor to 


the convent? the sisters would find me ve- 
ry indulgent to their sins.” 

“No doubt of that,” returned Sophia, 
‘and perhaps -they ‘might be glad of 
such a reverend father; but we are so 
shut up, and leadsuch a life ofinnocence, 
that we commit ne sin.” 

«“What pleasure I should have in hear- 
ing the confessions of such pure vestals! 
Do you ever go to church?” insidious! y 
asked the colonel. 

“No,” returned Sophia, who feared be 
inight wait for her on a Sunday, ‘we al- 
ways spend the day at home, preaching, 
praying, and singing; we keep our Sab- 
beth as ‘strictly as do the Jews theirs, for 
during the whole day not asoul goes ou 
or comes into the house.” 

“Strict indeed!” replied the colonel, 
“and I suppose Mrs.Hariand acts as high 
priest onthe occasion; but is it possible 
you can endure existence on such terms? 
have you no refaxation? are you never 


she told him that she must immediately per nitted to go out fora few hours?” 


return home, as Mrs Harland never sut-; 
fered her to be out later than that hour. 
“I cannot think.” said the colone 











“Yes,” unthinkingly answered Sophia, 
who had 2 given this false and ridiculous 
sjaccoust of théir way of living in hopes 


“how it is possible for one of your lively jof detetying him from persevering in fol- 


disposition to exist, secluded as you are} lowing Ber, “Ef go out for 


ie | twoor three 


‘rom society, and tied to the dull routine | hours every Wednesday evening.” 


of business; it can be very little bets 
than being im anunnery.” 


«Oh-very little, indeed,” returned So-''y 


phia, “for Mrs. Harland rings us up at 


five in the morning; then we spend an 
hour in prayers; afterwards we work till 
breakfast time, whi ch is at cight o’clocks} 
we are allowed halfan hour at breakfast; 
one half of which is imployed in saying 
grace; in the other half we are obliged) 
to set good breeding at defiance and eat 
as fast as we can, otherwise we should! 
be starved before dinner, which is at} 
one and always prefaced with a grace 
that lasts nearly twenty minutes; at five 


ov 
jendeav oured vo recall ker words but in 





Chagrine] ather- inadvertence, she 

vain, it was a Viece of information Dor- 
rington had eagerly caught and he re- 
joie ‘ed at the discovery. They had by 
this time reached Albemarle Street, 
where the colonel with many deep sighs 


‘took his leave, saying he should in all 


probability never see her more. Sophia 
released from his company haste: ned 
‘home, severely reproaching herself for 
having so foolishly entered into conver 
sation with a man who, she was well con- 


ly 
I 
vinced, , could have no honorable design ia” 


thus following her. 
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THE INQUISITOR. 1: 


ANOTHER Week passed away: 


Wed-] 
nesday evening once more returned, and 
once more Sophia set out to visit her pa- 
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she, here’s your shecp; and considering 
the time he has lain in the water he is ve 
ry brisk. You shall not find me ungrate- 


vents: she had seen nothing of colonel|ful, Charming maid,said the shepherdess: 


Dorrington all the week, and she conclu- 
ded that he really was gone into the coun- 
try; but a few minutes convinced her of 
‘he contrary, for on turning the corner 


I know where you are going and your 
designs: your sisters passed by this mea- 
dow, | knew them and their thoughts; 
but they were so hard hearted and un- 


of the street she met him. Chagrined at|kind, that I found the means to prevent 


being thus watched and followed, the 


first impulse of her mind was to turn 
back, which the colonel 


caught her hand, and partly by geutle/ 


their journey: I am a Fairy and have a 
great inclination to reward those that 





perceiving|are deserving; that horse you ride is but 


a poor sorry one, | will give you a better. 


force, and partly by persuasion, prevailed ‘Thereupon striking | the ground with her 


on the foolish girl to walk with him.! 
Some little bustle in the street soon af-| 
ter induced her to accept iis frequently) 


crook, our warrior heard a neighing be 
hind a holt of trees, and presently saw a 
‘beautiful horse ¢ gallo ping about the mea- 





proffered arn .'The colonel now bec ame! dow. The Fairy calied this courser to 


highly animated, and Sophia, amused 

and entertained, soon forgot the impro-)§ 

priety and danger of her situation. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 





THE FEMALE WARRIOR; OR, FORTUNIO. 
At last the youngest daughter desired 
iin with the most pressing instances, to! 
cive her leave, as he had done both her 
sisters. If you leave me, my dear child, 
said he, your absence would be my death, 
i can assure you, said she, ifmy absence 
is a trouble to you, itis no less to ine. 
By tlese words she at last persuaded him 
intoa consent, and alier that made upa 
plam suit of clothes, and was forced to 
take up With one of the worst horses be- 
cause the others were lamed, and set for- 
ward on her journey. 
As she went by the same meadow, she 
saw the old shepher dess endeavouring to| 
pull the sheep out of the ditch. What are 
you doing there, shepherdess? said she. 
LT have been doing, Sir, replied the old 
woman, till I can do no longer; I have 
been ever since break of day ‘strivi ing to 
set this sheep out, and Iam so weary Is 
can scarce stand; ‘indeed I pity you, said 
Gur young warrior, and, to shew it the 
more will assist you. Thereupon, alight- 
ing from her horse and jumping ov er 
the hedge, she went into the ditch where 


she worked till she got this favourite] 
Sheep 6ut. Don’t cry, shepherdess, said’ 


her, and touching him with her crook, 

said, faithful Comrade, be accoutered 
better than the best horse ofthe emperor 
Matafa; and immediately Comrade had 
ona saddle and housing of greeu velvet, 
‘embroidered with dix iumonds, a bridle 
‘strung with pearls, with tue bosses and 
bit of gold. 

What you see, said the Fairy, is the 
least thing you ought to admire tinis 
horse for; he has a great many rare qua- 
lities which 1 will énform you of: “he 
knows what's past, and present and to 
come; for l have had him a long time, 
and brought himup to my hand. Wher 
you want to be informed ef any thine, o: 
are at aloss for advice, you must address 
yourself to him, and must look on him 
more like a friend than an horse. Be- 
I sides, I don’t like your habit, til rive 
you one shall please you better; then 
Istriking the ground with her crook, 
ithere arose up a turky leather tr ody a- 
idorned with nails of 





rold; the Fairy 
looked i in the grass for the key which 
opened it; it contained a dozen canspicte 


uits of clothes, with dozens ef all ap. 


purtenances as swords, linen, &c. 
[TO BE CONTINUED, | 


THE MODERN GRISELDA, 
OR, A LESSON TO WIVES: 











No, my dear, you did not say a svl- 
Hable; but i in some ¢ asce the silence of 
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those we love is the worst, the most mor-] 
tifying species of blame. 

The tears came into Griselda’s beau- 
tiful eyes. 

My sweet love, said he, how can you 
tet such atrifle affect you so much. 

Nothing is a trifle to me which con-, 
cerns those I love, said Griselda. Her, 
husband kissed away the pearly drops. 
which rolled over her vermeil-tinctured, 
cheeks. My love, said he, this is hav- 
ing too much sensibility. 

Yes, Lown I have too much sensibil- 
ity, said she, too much, a great deal too 
much for my own happiness. Nothing’ 
ever can be a trifle to me, which marks, 
the decline of the affection of those who 
are most dear to me. 

The tenderest protestations of undi-. 
minished and unalterable affection could! 
notfor some time reassure this timid! 
sensibility: but at length the lady suffer- 
ed herself to be comforted, and, with a’ 
languid smile, said, that she hoped she 
might be mistaken; that her fears were 
perhaps unreasonable; that she prayed! 
to Heaven they might in future prove 
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\Then full of a frenzied despair, 





‘HE INQUISITOR. 


The Sorrowful Life and doi ful Death o* 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Oh! who ever heard of such love, 

As Juliet for Romee bore? 

{t filledevery drep of her blood, 

And cut through her very heart’s core’ 


But her Coz made a sharp shining sword, 
Just under Mercutio’s rib halt; 

And so to avenge this home thrust, 
Rash Romeo went and kill’d Tybalt. 


Says the Prince; says he, “ Romeo must go, 
And far from Verona must fly.” 

Then Juliet, who lov’d Romeo so, 

Began for to sithe and to cry. 


But Capulet, bless you! he thought 
That Juliet continued to bellow, 
*Cause Romeo murdered Tybalt, 
And thought him an ornary fellow. 
“ Why Datur,” says he, “ how is this? 
You’ve wept till your eyes are quite sore. 
I’ve found you a man of my choice, 
So come, don’t you cry any more.” 


But she wouldn’t—says he, you’re a fool, 
And may as well dry up your sorrow; 

I gave him my promise, Miss Jule, 
So you’!] marry young Paris to-morrow. 





Away to the friar she flew; 
“ One husband,” says she, “ I have got, 
And, father, I do not want two.’’ 


Then he gave her some spirits to drink, 
*T wasn’t gin, for it made her all coid, 


t 





— 


groundless. 
A tew weeks afterwards her husband 


unexpectedly met with Mr. Granby, al'Then Romeo came from afar, 


friend of whose company he was parti- 
cularly fondshe invited him home to din- 
ner, and was talking over past times in 
allthe gaiety and innocence of his heart, 
when suddenly his wife rose and left the 
room. As her absence appeared to him 
long, and as he had begged his friend to 
postpone an excellent story till her re- 
turn, he went to her apartment and cal- 
led Griselda! Griselda, my love! No 
Griselda answered. He searched for her 
in vain inevery room in the house: at 
last, in an alcove in the garden, lie 
found the fair dissolved in tears. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANECDOTE. 


A gentleman the other day in a public house, 
asked an honest Hiberniar. to inform him where 
a certain great man lived; who answered very 
angrily, “ Not I, sir, by Shaint Patrick, am no 
Informer! 


And so she were laid in the Vault, 
Most cruel it were to behold. 


With spirits of vitriol filled him; 
‘He found Paris close to her grave, 
And he pull’d out his sword, and he kill’< bin 


Then down tumbled Romeo dead, 
Which Juliet woke up and saw; 
|And finding her dear lover gone, 
She stuck a sharp knife in ber craw. 
She did’nt die rightly before, 
She lived, though her dangers were mighty; 
But now she fell down on the floor, 
And both of them died, rity dity. 


Cuonus—T'o be said or sung at the end of every 
Af 
verse. 


Oh this love isa terrible thing, you know, 
Just like a bee it stings one so. 
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